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migration to this country in considerable detail, contrasting the past 
■with the present as to the amount and kind of the foreign influx. He 
holds that the issue of the Civil War was largely determined by the 
excess of desirable immigration to the North as compared with the 
South, which the immigrant avoided for reasons connected with the 
institution of slavery. But now that the period of territorial expansion 
is at an end, unrestricted immigration tends to the establishment of an 
industrial servitude potentially as evil as slavery itself. The causes and 
effects of immigration are in a general way familiar, but Dr. Wame, 
after years of investigation, has brought forth an array of fresh facts. 
His pages bristle with statistics, yet his book is truly readable; for we 
constantly meet either interesting and authoritative confirmation of what 
is generally regarded as true, or, not infrequently, hitherto unconsidered 
aspects of the immigration problem. In his statement of the fundamental 
problem he fully admits the right of employers to buy labor in the 
cheapest market ; but over against this right he sets the inevitable damage 
which our civilization must suffer from the lowering of the standard 
of living among the laboring classes. In his detailed discussion he draws 
inferences impartially from the facts. In the end he reaches a conclusion 
favoring the restriction of immigration — a conclusion that comes not as 
the demonstration of a preconceived thesis, but simply as the inevitable 
outcome of the evidence. Throughout, the book is characterized by com- 
mon sense, moderation, balanced judgment. 



Syndicalism, Industrial Unionism, and Socialism. By John Spakgo. 
New Tork: B. W. Huebsch, 1913. 

Something of the same impartial and catholic spirit is to be found 
in John Spargo's Syndicalism, Industrial Unionism, and Socialism. Here 
again common sense, taking due cognizance of both sides of a question, 
without looking for an impossible theoretic solution, weighs facts and 
reaches conclusions obviously sound as far as they go. The book is 
written avowedly from the standpoint of a Socialist, and its chief defect 
for the general reader lies in the persistence of the author's purpose to 
discriminate Marxian Socialism from Syndicalism. Mr. Spargo gives us 
rather more quotation from Socialist party declarations and from the 
opinions of Socialist writers than those of us who are not of his faith 
will find entirely profitable. His discussion of Socialist policy is by no 
means devoid of interest, but to the reader in search of general enlighten- 
ment such discussion is not of prime importance. It is to be remembered, 
however, that to Mr. Spargo as a Socialist, Syndicalism is, in a peculiar 
sense, a grave issue. It involves those principles which he holds dearest, 
and, being obvioxisly a sincere thinker, he discusses the theory and tactics 
of the new movement with a seriousness and concern that lead to clearness 
and in general to sanity. No one could well give a more perspicuous and 
informing account of the meaning, methods, and tendency of Syndical- 
ism. Of course Mr. Spargo believes heartily in the inevitableness of the 
class war, though he distinguishes frankly between fact and opinion. 
To most of us there will seem an odd perversion in the point of view 
which permits approval of "sabotage" as ethical, and bases hostility to 
the method on the purely pragmatic ground of its ultimate effect " I am 
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not opposed to sabotage," writes Mr. Spargo, " because of any love of 
' law and order ' or because of any regard for the ' rights of property.' 
None of these things is particularly sacred to me; none of them, is. one- 
thousandth part as dear to me as the emancipation of my class." Yet his 
demonstration of the inherent weakness of Syndicalism, as demoralizing 
the workers themselves and uniitting them for the very destiny contem- 
plated in the philosophy of their movement, is both effective and il- 
luminating. In the end his attitude amounts to much the same thing as 
ethical disapproval of the policy of doing evil that good may come. 



Of Six Medieval Women. By Alice Kemp-Welch. London: Macmil- 
lan & Co., Limited, 1913. 

Of such books as Alice Kemp-Welch's Of Six Medieval Women, it is a 
little difficult to determine the purpose, romantic or otherwise. The 
book is mildly feminist in spirit, but seems to depend for its interest 
chiefly upon the fascination which some readers find in the process of 
evoking from the past an entirely shadowy personality. As a matter 
of fact it appears that there is a plentiful lack of material out of which 
to construct character sketches of representative medieval women. Apart 
from its pseudo-biographical tone, the book is pleasantly written, and 
it is not lacking in interest of a kind. But from the chapter upon 
Eoswitha the Nun we get little except medieval religious romance; from 
that upon Marie de France, little beyond medieval courtly romance. 
From the chapter upon Mechthild of Magdeburg we get rather more 
than is agreeable of medieval mysticism. In the account of Mahaut, 
Countess of Artois, there is more substance, and we learn a little of a 
medieval woman's manner of life. The character and career of Christine 
de Pisan seem almost to emerge from the medieval mists; but Agnes 
Sorel is little more than a name clustering with conjectures, and in 
general from medieval records we can derive little save one or another 
form of medievalism. The statement of facts in regard to all these 
women seems careful, yet the facts are much colored with sentiment. 
Peculiarly unprofitable seem such speculations as would connect the 
dramas of Eoswitha with those of Shakespeare, and often the author 
seems to yield somewhat to the natural tendency to exaggerate the 
importance or dignity of her subject. At the end of the volume is a 
chapter about medieval gardens containing food for the imagination and 
some curious facts. 



